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A REMARKABLE SHOP. 
By Mrs. S. A. Brock Putnam. 



\ HERE is an idea in our country that 
nowhere in the world are there to be 
found shops as elegant in inception, 
as convenient in appointment, and 
as sumptuous in furnishing as in 
America. This is not the outcome 
of national conceit or of assumed 
importance, but is founded in solid 
and practical illustration of the fact 
as deduced from comparison. " Paris, 
it is true, has her Magazine de 
Louvre, her Bon Marche*, Petit St. 
Thomas, Coin de Rue, and Pygmalion, among the great houses, 
which gather under a single roof all the multifarious furnishing 
of the bazaars in an Eastern city ; with hundreds of smaller 
shops for specialties which bring into market specimens of all 
the manufactures of the globe. But in a certain sense of ap- 
pointment of detail, these establishments bear unfavorable com- 
parisons with the large commercial palaces of New Tork, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago; while we look in vain for houses 
in which specialties are sold that will bear mention beside 
Tiffany's, for jewelry, Gunther's Sons, for fnrs, and the great 
store in Brooklyn for household furniture. Peter Robinson's, 
on Regent Street in London, is a notable store, but it is so far 
distanced by a score or more of dry goods stores in New York, 
that, were it in New York, it might not be spoken of in the 
same connection. It is not that, in our country, our importa- 
tions, on the whole, are superior ; and it must be conceded that, 
to a great extent, we are dependent upon foreign manufactures 
for suggestiveness, as well as for the manufactures themselves ; 
but our commercial methods are different. Corresponding with 
the magnitude of our country, its great rivers and lakes, its 
high mountains and its wide stretching prairies, we do most 
things in America on a grand scale, the trade within her limits 
taking on an element of pomposity not at all at variance with 
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our prosperity as a nation— our shops running into acres of 
flooring, and all lands ready to pour into them their treasures 
of production. 

Yet with all that, and the justifiable pride which we feel in 
our magnificent and admirably ordered houses of trade, we have 



a lesson to learn in shop-keeping of which few are cognizant, 
who have not investigated the subject as involved in the gener- 
al needs of a family, or the multifarious needs of a community. 
A lesson ? several lessons, indeed ; and from London, in which 
the American belle disdains to lay in her wardrobe, with Paris 
hardly a day's distance in prospect, whatever may be claimed 
by "the lords of Creation" for English cloths and London 
tailors. 




Modebn Persian Design. 

The co-operative system of trade — which finds full flowering 
in London — in New York, even with the confident and energetic 
patronage of Miss Kate Field, was a dismal failure. Our fash- 
ionable ladies who proposed to be patronesses would have none of 
the Stock Company, Limited, sagaciously proposed by Miss 
Field ; and after a few months' brave endeavor to keep head 
above water, swimming all the while against wind and tide, in 
competition with a hundred shops equally well ordered (and 
many with attractions far superior), all ready to bring down 
prices, if need be, and many millions of capital already invested 
to contend against, the handsome store on Twenty-third Street 
went out of existence, and the cooperative scheme went into 
nothingness. 

But not so in London. The dependencies of the Army and 
Navy, constituting one of the most appreciable features of the 
domestic and social economy of England, it was deemed expedi- 
ent to organize an establishment in which the families of all 
connected with these institutions, intended to be promotive 
alike of the safety and the welfare of the British Empire, 
should be provided not only with all the necessaries and the 
comforts, but many of the luxuries of life, at figures that they 
might be able, out of their salaries, to afford ; and somewhat, 
for everything purchasable, at figures belowr those of the com- 
mon market. And so were organized the famous Army and 
Navy Stores of London, an enterprise of the Government, at 
which everything can be procured of family demand, from an 
infant's penny whistle to the most elaborate house-furnishing; 
and doubtless real estate may be negotiated. 

This establishment— or these stores— as the writer under- 
stands, forming the inception to the co-operative system of 
trade in London, was organized into a Stock Company, wholly 
subject to the control of the President and Directors, and 
other duly elected officers of the said Company. To say that 
it has been of incalculable good to the beneficiaries understood, 
is not saying enough for what it has done for London in a 
general and comprehensive sense. Although no one not a stock- 
holder (the stock, sold in the smallest shares and set at & min- 
imum price), or not provided wilh the card of a stockholder, is 
supposed to be able to buy at the Army and Navy stores, tne 
establishment has served not only to bring down and regulate 
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prices in the commoD market, but it proved the model for other 
establishments founded upon the co-operative system, not de- 
signed so exclusively to benefit a particular class of the body- 
politic, but any and all who could subscribe to the governing 
provisions. 

The most remarkable shop in London, however (and in the 
opinion of the writer, the most remarkable shop in the cities 
visited by her in four of the earth's continents), is Whiteley's, 
down in Bayswater. Exception, perhaps, in some particulars, 
may be found in the bazaars of certain of the Oriental cities ; 
and these may be described as an aggregation of shops, although 
known in each individual city as "The Bazaar"— the great 
bazaar, in Stamboul, for instance — the oneness, understood, 
growing out of the fact that these many shops are all under a 
single general management and subject to fixed rules of 
government. 

"Don't fail to go to Whiteley's," was the injunction of an 
ex-resident of London to the writer, with travel in Europe in 
view, and London as one of the objective points. "You will 



hardwareman, the bucket dealer, the furniture dealer, the dealer 
in musical instruments, the china merchant, the dealer in glass- 
ware, the vender of bric-a-brac, the curio vender and the 
picture monger. An open door, or a window here and there, 
reveals the existence of departments for saddlery and harness, 
pleasure carriages and farm wagons, with lofts and granaries 
well filled with horse-feed— horses and cattle being comprehend- 
ed as in the list of mercantile commodities negotiable ; and 
probably transactions in land and houses are here entered into. 
But, with what is evident, we are yet only upon the borders of 
revelation at Whiteley's. A few steps further, and on and on 
lead into separate compartments for linen drapers' wares, cotton 
fabrics, silk mercer's wares, woolen mercer's wares, house- fur- 
nishing goods of numberless kinds and quantities, haberdashery, 
shoes, furs, laces, gloves, ribbons, passementerie of all descrip- 
tions in vogue, and a seemingly endless line of notions. Inter- 
esting compartments are devoted to travelers' goods, comprising 
trunks, valises, gripsacks, handbags, baskets, portemonnaies, rugs, 
blankets, and india-rubber conveniences of every sort imagin- 
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find there something of everything under the sun ; and, I may 
add a little more beside." "Go to Whiteley's," says one and 
another in London, at some expressed wish for small needs. 

Accordingly perched on top of an omnibus, that we 
might better see what of London was visible through a mild form 
of the pea-soup fog of January, we made our way from the 
famous High Holborn restaurant down to Whiteley's in Bays- 
water. To describe Whiteley's best is to say : it is an intensified 
bazaar, as under one roof and under one management has been 
brought, not only something of everything produced and man- 
ufactured under and upon the earth, but provision for every 
possible need of domestic life. It is not just to declare, as has 
been facetiously remarked: "You can get there everything 
from a cradle to a coffin." It comprehends vastly more than 
that in its provision for human necessities and caprices. 

" The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker," the fisher- 
monger, the green-grocer, the cheese monger, the pastry cook, 
the confectioner, the fruiterer, the grocer, the wine seller, vend- 
ers of numberless dainties and nameless needful goods in the 
creature comforts; with the florist, the seedman, and others 
whose office it is to cater to the pleasure of the table and the 
taste, are represented as an advance-guard, as it were, to the 



able. The looms of all the world have been called into requisi- 
tion in the carpetings to be found in this house, while there is 
nothing that can be called for in upholstery materials, embroid- 
eries and embroidery materials that, of its kind, is not at 
hand. Nor must there be omitted, in passing, mention of watches 
and jewelry, bronzes, cutlery, solid Eilver and plated ware, 
brass, nickel and tin ware, with useful and unique specialties 
in nickel-mounted olive-wood fancies. 

Thus much in a general outline of stock. The tailor, the 
hatter, the cloak-maker, the mantua-maker, the milliner, the 
lingibre, the shirt-maker, the hosier, the glover, the makers 
of wedding elegancies and infants' wardrobes are all here repre- 
sented ; with crafts by the dozen unknown or not now remem- 
bered. So that, within a few hours notice, a man, woman, or 
child — a whole family, indeed— may be dressed from toe to 
crown with "everything that can be sewed on, or pinned on, 
or tied on, or laced," — the outfit including all that may be de- 
manded from inevitable necessities to the most trifling details 
of the toilette. Monsieur may emerge from Whiteley's in patent 
leather shoes, faultless kid gloves, and a gold chronometer watch 
in his pocket; and madame may come forth in the diamond 
earrings to be disported at an expected fashionable ball. Shall 
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it be ("tell it not in Gath") at Mayfair? Or do the residents 
of Mayfair ever set foot in Whiteley's ? To be candid : while a 
useful and most convenient establishment, Whiteley's is a demo- 
cratic institution, and there are those among fashionable ladies 
who would be unwilling to confess patronage either of this 
house or the Bon Marche" in Paris, even in the small wants of 
life, however much the savings. A commissioner, it is said, may 
do their shopping for them, or, if personally induced to tread 
the halls of this wonderful omnium gatherum, a convenient veil 
conceals features better known to aristocratic haunts. 

Whiteley's store is for, and of, and with the people, as indeed 
all shops, whether great or small, are supposed to be ; while 
there are those whose portals are as virtually closed to the 
masses, because of the exclusive conditions which hedge them 
in, as though sealed and triple-barred. 

The series of restaurants at Whiteley's constitute a feature 
of the establishment which cannot readily be overlooked. The 
word "series," in this connection, is used advisedly, as none 
other could adequately convey an idea of the one room entering 
into another, with gradations in the character of refreshments, 
from a cup of bouillon and a biscuit, or a bun and a cup of tea 
or glass of water, to a dinner in which all the courses, from 
Ostend oysters to chartreuse and black coffee, are served. As 
may be the order so is the guest disposed of, staying the mo- 
mentary cravings of the stomach with the cracker and the cup 
of bouillon at a convenient desk or counter, or given refuge in 
a luxurious apartment and at a table at which all the elegancies 
of appointment and service are dispensed. So it will be dis- 
covered that in this establishment cooks, butlers and serving- 
maids have places no less important than heads of departments, 
salesmen, saleswomen, tailors, dressmakers and milliners. 

Moreover, the ramifications of cuisine service are not wholly 
confined under the roof which covers this extensive house. 
Whiteley is a caterer as well as dealer in dry-goods; and in the 
capacity of caterer he has scarcely less celebrity than as a mer- 
chant. An order to him, carte blanche, for a dinner or other en- 
tertainment, will secure everything called for in the service, 
from the standing meubles of the banquetting hall, the linen, 
china, glass and silver, to the daintiest and rarest viands to be 
found in the London market, or possible to the skill or the cun- 
ning of the cuisimere. 

Furthermore, he engages that no heartburnings or disap- 
pointments on the part of the host shall occur, because of an 
odd or an unlucky number, or the failure of guests to respond 
to invitation, reserves beiDg held on hand by him to fill vacant 
places or to supply deficiencies ; he, pledging himself to the 
agreeability and the respectability of the supply— an arrange- 
ment which some may consider more convenient than desirable. 

But while so remarkable in its general characteristics and in 
practical resources, the house of Whiteley, neither outside nor in- 
side, by any means compares in attractiveness with our American 
shops of-many- wares. The building itself is straggliDg, homely 
and rude in effect, sadly contrasting with our palatial mercantile 
structures; and although, so conveniently laid out in compartments, 
these, to an American, accustomed to the airy spaciousness of 
our great stores, are narrow, close and stuffy, an impression 
which is accentuated by the mirrors set at each end, duplicat- 
ing and reduplicating the effect until the narrow vistas with 
their piled-up counters seem to end nowhere. 

And seen, as we saw them, through the fog- lad en atmos- 
phere of London in mid-winter, most things appear at a disad- 
vantage, and there is little encouragement to very active shop- 
ping. Happily the London fog consents to be smiled away by 
the genial influence of Spring, when inducements and tempta- 
tions in the shops may be seen, as, not in a mist, or " through 
a glass, darkly." 

Whiteley's store is not conducted upon the co-operative 
plan ; every one with a penny in the purse may buy at his 
stalls and counters, while "quick sales and small profits" are 
the sense of the establishment ; and Londoners speak kindly of 
the reform in mercantile methods which has crept into the busi- 
ness of shop-keepiDg, no less through the influence of the pro- 
prietor of this house than those conducted upon co-operative 
"principles. When first appearing, it is said, it was feared that 
Whiteley's, like a sponge in water, would absorb the trade of 
all the small shops in the vicinity ; but, instead, this house has so 
served to popularize shopping in that quarter of London that 
not only have the small shops multiplied beyond precedent, 



but it has brought Bays water into notice and esteem which it 
might never have acquired under less exciting circumstances 
and favoring conditions. It has admirably defended the asser- 
tion that "competition is the life of trade." 

We may truthfully boast of our splendid American mercan- 
tile magazines, in their way unequaled by any on the globe ; 
but in far-reaching provision for common creature needs, it has 
been left for London to show a shop that surpasses all others 
yet organized. It may not be desirable that it should be copied 
in our country. For the all important reason that every one 
should be given a chance in an honest struggle for a livelihood, 
the existence of an omnium gatherum is to be deprecated, upon 
general principles, in any community ; and trade in specialties 
encouraged. Yet this does not rob Whiteley's of either its dis- 
tinctiveness or its significance, the wonder in its management, as 
in its capabilities, growing both with thought and investigation. 



The realistic spirit is being pushed further in the direction 
of modelling fruit and vegetable dishes for the table as coun- 
terparts of what they contain. Art and nature, for instance, 
thus meet in the asparagus dish, consisting of a basket of lat- 
tice work bearing in relief the peculiar bulb foundation, and 
upheld by four asparagus stems, the heads of which rise above 
the rim. The tinting is an excellent resemblance of nature. A 
potato dish is formed of the stalks and flowers of the plant, and 
peas are esconced in the winding tendrils of the plant and blos- 
soms and drooping pods. A salt cellar is made up of imitations 
in oxydized silver of the stalactites that form so abundantly on 
the roofs and passages and chambers of the salt mines. A pint 
dish has cherubs posed on the edge, dropping down tiny 
bunches of imitation grapes to others reaching for them from 
below. Lettuce holders display in circling form the ribbed 
stalks with leafage extremities in quite a naturalistic manner. 
Such artistic productions impart a novel and varied appearance 
to the table. 

Draperies ought to show a darker shade of the wall color 
or contrast pleasingly with it in the case of window curtains. 
Thus, soft yellow India or China silk is admirable with almost 
every style of furniture and decoration. It is the color of sun- 
shine that seems to light up the rooms on the north side of the 
house as nothing else can do. A dull light green is suitable for 
the windows of a room finished in rose color or yellow, because 
a green light sifting through the windows is always pleasant to 
the eye. But combined with it as a relief ought to be the dull 
pink of the apple blossom, or the complexion of the inmates 
will suffer. One of the prettiest of all window draperies is ivory 
or cream silk, well covered with bunches of apple blossoms and 
leaves in delicate colors, but, of course, it is only suitable for a 
drawing-room or a ladies' boudoir. On the other hand, for a 
general sitting-room or gentlemen's smoking room, jute burlap 
or hanging is suitable. The dark forms of these materials can 
be relieved by appliques of carmine velvet edged with gold 
thread, or by arabesques in gold and blue. 

A pretty device for making tea Chinese fashion at the 
home table and at afternoon teas, and for serving delicate re- 
freshment to callers, consists of a hollow ball of gold or silver 
about the size of a walnut, suspended by a finger ring by a 
slender chain four or five inches long. The ball divides in the 
middle, and the halves are hinged. It is perforated with innu- 
merable holes. Sometimes it is made of gold or silver wire 
gauze. The hostess uses it in this wise : She opens the hollow 
ball, fills the halves with dry tea leaves and clasps it shut. She 
then slips the ring from which it is suspended upon one of the 
fingers of the right hand. Filling a tea cup with hot water she 
lets the ball hang in the cup, and moves it back and forth and 
up and down until the water is colored to the desired strength. 
The strength of the tea, of course, depends upon the length of 
time the ball is dangled in the cup. This little ceremony is 
much pleasanter to the eye than the old way of pouring out 
tea, especially if the hostess be graceful and has a prettily mod- 
elled hand and wrist. Hot water, of course, is always at hand, 
and this easy and graceful way of making the tea in the guest's 
presence, forbids the suspicion that the hostess is putting her- 
self to inconvenience in preparing it. 



